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BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 2 





a came can be made and kept only by the united determi- 
nation of peace-loving peoples who are willing to work 
together; willing to help one another; willing to respect and 
tolerate and try to understand one another's opinions and 
feelings.” 


—President Roosevelt, January 6, 1945. 


a The above words were spoken by President Roosevelt in 
. his message to the new 79th Congress. 

Victory is a combination of sound military strategy and 
good statesmanship. 

The United Nations are working and fighting together 
to win a lasting victory and peace. 

To win a victory that will stick, the Allies must not only 
win the war — they must also win the peace. 

The United Nations are well on their way toward win- 
ning the war. - 

But on the political front — where the peace will be won 
or lost — their efforts have not been so successful. 

One reason for this is the differences of opinion which 
have arisen among the Big Three — the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia. 

They have been unable to agree on how to settle the 
political problems of the liberated nations. 

As a result, the liberated peoples do not know which 
way to turn — and some of them have grown bitter toward 
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the Big Three for interfering with their country’s affairs. 

One of the most ticklish problems facing the United Na- 
tions is: Who shall govern the liberated countries? 

According to the Atlantic’ Charter, the peoples of the 
liberated countries have the right to choose the form of 
government under which they will live. “Sovereign rights 
and self-government” are to be restored to those countries 
that have come under the German heel. 

But right now it is almost impossible for the liberated 
peoples to choose their own governments. 

In most of the liberated lands, elections cannot be held. 
Telegraph and telephone lines have been destroyed. Rail- 
ways and roads have been damaged. Government buildings 
have been blown up and official records destroyed. There 
are no complete and official lists of voters. Even if there 
were such lists, voters would have great trouble in reach- 
ing the polls, because of transportation difficulties. 

Despite this situation, resistance groups in the liberated 
nations demand that elections be held now. These groups 
include underground and guerilla fighters who helped to 
liberate their countries from the Germans. They feel that 
they are entitled to hold elections. 

The Big Three have not taken a clear-cut stand on this. 

In Greece, Britain refused to allow an election to be 
held until certain Greek resistance groups laid down their 
arms (see Theme Article on Greece, Junior Scholastic, Jan. 
8, pp. 6, 7). 

Prime Minister Churchill pointed out that resistance 
groups do not always represent the majority of the people. 

The United States issued a statement which many people 
thought criticized Britain’s stand in Greece. Secretary of 
State Stettinius said it was our policy to let the liberated 
countries “work out their problems of government along 
democratic lines without influence from outside.” 

Russia kept silent. 

The result was that Britain had her way in Greece. With 
Churchill’s approval, Damaskinos, Archbishop of Athens, 
was appointed Regent of Greece. 

Every liberated nation so far, except Holland, has had 
serious political trouble. 

In the case of France, General DeGaulle stood out as a 
leader of patriotic Frenchmen. But the Allies were slow to 
recognize him as the man to take charge in France until 
elections could be held. 

In Italy, there was similar trouble. _ 

Both in France and Italy, it was up to Great Britain and 
the United States to solve the problem. Russia kept hands 
off. 

But in the case of Poland, Russia is taking a strong stand 
and has recognized a Polish government which Britain and 
the U. S. have not recognized. This is the group of Poles 
friendly to Russia, who have formed a cabinet and set up 
a government in Lublin, in eastern Poland. 

In the next Theme Article, Junior Scholastic will give 
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you the background of the Polish problem. In later issues, 
you will have theme articles on France, Italy, and other 
liberated — or partly liberated — countries. 

It will help us to understand the problems of liberation 
if we know something about the policy of each of the Big 
Three governments in regard to their future security. 

Great Britain, for instance, wants to make sure that her 
“lifeline of Empire” is under the control of Britain, or na- 
tions friendly to Britain. This “lifelirie” is the shipping route 
between England and India, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Far East. Consult a map to see how this route goes. 
The Mediterranean Sea is a vital link in it, and Italy and 
Greece are the most important nations “sticking out” into 
the Mediterranean. 

That's why Britain wishes friendly governments in Italy 
and Greece, as well as in Turkey, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, and 
India. In the case of India, Britain is in full control now. But 
India is crying out for independence, and may get it after 
the war. 

What is Russia's policy? Russia's main plan is to sur- 
round herself with nations whose governments are friendly 
to Russia. 

Poles and Russians have been bitter enemies for hundreds 
of years. The Polish people cannot be considered friendly 
to Russia. But some Poles are friendly to Soviet Russia, 
especially the Poles who believe in the communist, or social- 
ist form of government. It is these Poles whom Russia reeog- 
nizes as now being in charge of Poland. 

Russia also desires friendly and cooperative governments 
in Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

What has been the policy of the United States in regard 
to the political problems of liberated nations? 

Our policy has been based on the hope that political 
problems in liberated countries need not be settled until 
after the war. It has been our policy to wait. 

But the problems have not “waited.” The problems ex- 
ploded right in the middle of the war, while the troubled 
nations were still being liberated. 

The liberated people — especially those who fought in 
the underground armies — demanded a government of their 
own choice. They were not willing to wait until after the 
war. 

But the difficulty, as was pointed out before, is to find out 
now just what kind of leaders the liberated people desire. 
Even if this could be found out, these leaders might not 
meet the approval of Britain, or the United States. 

The United States is opposed to “power politics.” . This 
means a strong nation’s use of its power to line up. certain 
nations as its special “friends.” As a result, another powerful 
nation lines up another group of nations as its special 
“friends.” 

In a way, it is like two gangs. Each gang tries to become 
more powerful than the other. They do this without regard 
to the rights of others who do not belong to either gang. 
This is the road to war. 


—PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, said: 

“We cannot deny that power is a factor in world poli- 
tics any more than we can deny its existence as a factor in 
national politics. But in a democratic world, as in a demo- 
cratic nation, power must be linked with resnonsibilty and 
obliged to defend and justify itself within the framework of 
the general good.” 

“General good” means the peace and welfare of all — the 
whole world. 

Powerful nations must use their power in cooperation with 
all peace-loving nations to keep peace on earth. 


Other Points in the President’s Message 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACT — The President recommends 
that Congress pass a law which will “mobilize all our human 
resources for the prosecution of the war.” This act would 
give our Government the power to place any man or woman 
in an essential industry. The Government would also have 
the right to transfer workers from civilian jobs, to jobs in 
war plants, shipyards, or wherever their labor was needed 
most. In this way, said the President, we would be able to 
meet our manpower needs and keep up our development 
of new and better weapons. 

4-FS — President Roosevelt urged Congress to pass a law 
which will draft the 4,000,000 men now classified as 4-F. 
These are the men rejected by the Army because of phy- 
sical disabilities. A plan for using these 4,000,000 men has 
not yet been worked out. One suggestion is to draft them 
into Army labor battalions, which will work wherever there 
is a shortage of civilian labor. Another suggestion is to place 
-these men in war plants where their services are needed. 

NURSES — The President urges that 27,000 nurses now 
in civilian medical work, be drafted into the armed forces. 
Army hospitals in the U. S. are short of nurses. Where 
there should be one nurse to every fifteen beds, there is 
now one nurse to every 26 beds. 
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Stalin and Churchill met at 


In 1943, Roosevelt, 
Teheran. When will these three meet again? 





Briti-t Combine 


An Indian rifleman patrols the giant oil pipelines which cross Iran. 


IL is the lifeblood ot civilized na- 

tions. 

Without oil on the home fronts, in- 
dustry would come to a standstill and 
transportation would return to the 
horse and buggy stage 

Without oil on the battlefronts, 
ships and planes and tanks would 
stop running. Guns would stop firing. 

Oil is as essential to our machines 
as blood is to our bodies. That is 
why the precious petroleum is called 
“black gold” by the men who mine 
it 

The Allies must have “black gold’ 
to run their war machines — huge 
quantities of it. Their need for oil 
has thrown the global spotlight on 
Iran. 

Beneath Iran's soil flow rivers of 
oil. Iran ranks as the fourth largest 
oil-producing nation — following the 
U. S., Russia, and Venezuela. 

In spite of this wealth, Iran is in- 
dustrially a backward country. Be- 
cause she lacks the equipment, Iran 
does not operate her own oil wells 
and refineries Instead, she sells the 


rights to her oil fields to other na- 
tions. 

Since 1901, Great Britain has con- 
trolled the oil fields in southern Iran. 
British holdings in Iran include some 
of the richest oil fields in the Middle 
East. 

The United States also controls oil 
properties in Iran. U. S. companies 
such as Sinclair and Standard- 
Vacuum operate Iranian oil-wells and 
sell the “black gold” on the world’s 
markets. 

Recently, Russia put in a bid for 
oil fields in the northern provinces of 
Iran. The Russian offer was turned 
down by the Iranian Premier. He told 
the Russians that their bid could not 
be considered until after the war. 

Iran’s refusal caused bitterness in 
Russia. The two countries have not 
yet returned to their former friendly 
relationship. 

Iran was called Persia until its 
name was changed in 1935. The name 
Iran is derived from the word, Ary- 
ana, meaning “country ot the Aryans.” 

Iran has an ancient history. After 


China and Egypt, it is the gldest 
country in the world. 

About 2500 years ago, first under 
Cyrus the Great and then under 
Darius, Iran was the world’s mighti- 
est military empire. 

Today, little of Iran’s former great- 
ness remains. 

' The living conditions of the people 
are among the worst in the world. Of 
the population of 15 million, half are 
poor farmers, one-fourth are nomads, 
and one-fourth work in industry and 
trade, 

Modern civilization has hardly 
touched the lives of Iran's fellahin, 
or peasants. Farming is primitive, 
and crops are small. 

The temperature in Lran often soars 
to 140 degrees in summertime. Only 
three or four regions in Iran are fer- 
tile. The rest is barren. 


SHAH’S MODERN IDEAS 


In 1923, Shah Reza Pahlavi became 
ruler of Iran. He began to introduce 
western. civilization to his sleepy, 
backward country. The word Shah 
means “king.” 

Teheran, the capital of Lran, was 


rebuilt. Electricity, radios, and tele- 
phones were introduced. Teheran 
soon became a modern city. It is the 
now historic spot where President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin met in 1948. 

Highways replaced camel trails 
and goat trails in Iran. The Trans- 
Iranian railroad was built, connecting 
the Persian Gulf with the Caspian 
Sea. 

However, conditions for the com- 
mon people have not improved much. 
But better times may lie ahead, as the 
Shah plans to build more schools and 
provide better medical services. 
Health conditions are very bad, and 
are as bad in the otherwise beautiful 
city of Teheran as anywhere else. 

In 1941, when Germany attacked 
Russia, Iran became an Allied feed- 
line, carrying Lend-Lease equipment 
to the Russian fronts. Allied ships 
transporting planes, guns, tanks and 
trucks sail up the Persian Gulf and 
unload at the Port of Bandar Shah- 
pur. From that point, supplies are 
sent by rail to Bandar Shah. There 
they are transferred to Allied ships, 
which take them to Russian ports on 
the Caspian Sea 

Soon after Germany invaded Rus- 
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Reddish brown line shows route traveled by Allies in delivering Lend-Lease supplies and oil to Russia. 


sia, the Persian Gult was choked with 
American ships unloading war sup 
plies for our Russian-allies. 
Harbors had to be enlarged, rail. 
roads modernized, and more new 
roads built. But Iran was full of Ger- 
man spies and saboteurs. Shah Reza 
Pahlavi was friendly to the Germans 
and refused to make them leave Iran. 


bf 


British and Russian troops entered 
[ran and occupied the country. Shah 
Reza fled. His young son, Moham. 
med, who is friendly to the United 
Nations, became King in his place. 

With the Germans driven out ot 
Iran, American engineers were given 
a free hand to modernize the coun- 
try. They built more tunnels, sidings, 


and repair stations on the Trans- 
Iranian Railroad. They dredged and 
enlarged the harbors. They built 
roads over which endless truck con- 
voys were soon speeding with sup- 
plies toward Russia. 

On September 10, 1943, Iran de- 
clared war on Germany and became 
one of the United Nations. 





a Kingdom of Iraq, like its neigh- 
bor Iran, is a treasure house of 
“black gold.” 

From the vast oil fields at Mosul 
and Kirkuk, the oil travels by pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean ports of 
Haifa and Tripoli. There, loaded in- 
to tankers, the oil is sped to feed the 
tanks and planes and ships of the 
United Nations. 

The pipeline which carries crude 
oil from the fields at Kirkuk to Haifa 
on the Mediterranean, is a monument 
to the courage of its builders. 

More than 15,000 men worked be- 
neath the burning sun for a year and 
.a half to lay the 1000-mile pipeline. 
Each year, this pipeline carries more 
than 31,000,000 barrels of crude oil 
to the seaport of Haifa and the wait- 
ing tankers. 

In ancient times, Iraq was known 
as Mesopotamia. It was then a beau- 
tiful and fertile land. Many people 
believe the Garden of Eden was in 
this region. 

Centuries of war destroyed the 
canals which irrigated the land and 
kept it green and fertile. Much of 
Iraq became a vast and barren des- 
ert. Sand covered the streets of its 
deserted and crumbling cities. 

Iraq has witnessed the rise and 
fall of many civilizations. Its history 
goes back to about 4000 B.C, 

In Iraq, man first learned to make 
the wheel, and to irrigate the soil. 

There, also, man first learned to 
divide the circle into 360 degrees — 
a great step toward timekeeping, as- 
tronomy, navigation, and science. 

And in this ancient land, man 
learned to divide the day into 24 
hours. 

Until World War I, Iraq was under 
Turkish rule. But when Turkey was 
defeated by the Allies in the first 


World War, Iraq became a British 
mandate. Britain granted Iraq her in- 
dependence in 1932. 

When World War II began, Hitler 
looked greedily at the rich oil fields 
of Iraq. He wanted to seize them, and 
sent German agents to stir up rebel- 
lion against the government of Iraq. 

In August 1941, the German-led 
rebellion began. But the British were 
ready. They sent troops into Iraq, 
and defeated the Germans within a 
month. 


IRAQ REBORN 


Today, British and U. S. engineers 
have begun to rebuild Iraq’s canals. 
The government of Iraq hopes that 
when the canals are completed, 
many square miles of desert will be 
come fertile fields and orchards. Al- 
ready 4000 square miles have been 
reclaimed from the desert, and crops 
now flourish where once nothing 
could live. 

The people of Iraq are of Arab 
stock. Most of them are poor peas- 
ants. Only a few Arab tribes continue 
to roam the desert. 

Ninety-five per cent of Iraq’s 5,- 
000,000 people are unable to read or 
write — in this ancient land where 
mathematics and astronomy were 
practiced centuries ago. 

The capital of Iraq is the famous, 
ancient city of Baghdad. In Baghdad, 
many of the Arabian Nights tales 
were supposed to have taken place. 

But the city is fast losing its old 
houses and narrow streets, once so 
exciting to the tourist. Large thor- 
oughfares and modern buildings have 
made their appearance. So have elec- 
tric lights and telephones. 

Today, 300,000 people live in 
Baghdad. It has become an impor- 
tant air terminal for British, French, 


and. Dutch air lines — connecting Eu- 
rope with Asia. 

The heat in Baghdad is almost un- 
bearable. In the daytime, people 
often take refuge in a cellar called 
a serdab. The serdab has a ventilat- 
ing shaft whose opening is turned to 
catch every breath of the wind. 

Iraq's most important seaport is 
Basra, on the Persian Gulf. In leg- 
end*, Basra is famous as the port of 
Sinbad the Sailor. Through the port 
of Basra in a single year comes 20 
million dollars’ worth of Bulgarian 
and Turkish tobacco, all bound for 
America. 

Basra is in the heart of the date 
region. In September, the “date 
wind,” carrying the moisture from 
the Persian Gulf, ripens the huge 
date crop. 

The King of Iraq is a nine-year-old 
boy, Faisal II. He inherited the 
throne in 1939, when his father King 
Ghazi, died in a car accident. 

Until Faisal II becomes of age, 
Iraq will be ruled by his uncle, the 
regent Emil Abdul Ilah. 


Black Star 
An Arab in Iraq stands guard near 
oil pipe line from Kirkuk to Haifa. 
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NO STALL, NO FALL 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


They told me that an Er- 
coupe couldn’t stall or spin. 
Sure, I believed them. But I’m 
from Missouri. I wanted to see 
for myself. 

So, when Bill Terrell, the 
flight instructor, sat beside me 
in the plane and told me to 
“take her up” —I did. 

Feeding the sturdy little ship 
full throttle, I took off into the 
wind, held the control wheel 
back until the 
3000 feet. 

We had broken through the 
ground haze, and sunlight was 
streaming into the cockpit. 
Leveling off, I eased the throt- 
tle back until the tachometer 
read 2100 = r.p.m. — cruising 
speed for the Ercoupe. Then I 
relaxed, and looked out the 
plexiglass canopy. The horizon 
was a hard black line just be- 
neath our nose. 

Bill turned to me. 

“Now that you’ve got her up 
here, what do you plan to do 
with her?” he asked. 

“I’m going to stall this baby, 
and see what happens,” I said. 

“You can’t stall her,” said 
Bill. “But go ahead — try it and 
see for yourself.” 

Now, a plane — that is, a con- 
ventional plane — can be stalled 
either with power-on or power- 
off. 

With power-on, a plane can 
be stalled in a turn that is too 
tight, or in a vertical climb, or 
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in a number of other ways that 
kill airspeed and lift. 

With power-off — when the 
prop is idling and the plane 


wants to glide — a plane can be | 
stalled by keeping her nose up | 


too high. This kills airspeed 
and lift. 

The power-off stall is used in 
making a three-point landing. 


The only difference is that in a | 
three-point landing, the plane | 


is stalled when it is only a few 


were three thousand feet up. 


But aviation had come a long | 


way. Flyers used to joke that 
they could tell by sound when 
they were approaching a stall. 
Instead of the wind whistling 
through their struts, it hummed 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Tries to Stall 


I decided to make a power-off 
stall. Reaching toward the in- 
strument panel, I pulled the 
throttle all the way out — cut- 
ting the power. The engine 
slowed and began to idle — the 
prop spun lazily. I could almost 
read the manufacturer's name 
on it. 

We began to go into a glide, 
a steep one, as the Ercoupe 


tried to pick up the air speed it | 
needed to keep flying. The only | 


way a plane can keep flying 
with power-off is by sacrificing 
altitude in order to build up 


| speed — usually by gliding. 


CONTROL WHEEL 


The Ercoupe is easy to operate, as its instrument panel shows. 
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But I wouldn’t let her glide. 
I pulled back the control wheel 
until her nose came up again. 
A glance at the air speed in- 
dicator showed that we were 


again losing speed. Once more, | 
the plane’s nose tried to drop. | 


I pulled the control wheel back 


hard. It was all the way back | 


now. No plane could fly long at 
this low air speed. 
I waited tensely for the con- 


trols to go dead —a sure sign | 


that a plane has reached the 
stalling point. At any moment, I 


thought, the ship would fall and | 


go into a spin, like a falling 


stone. Then it would be up to | 
me to drop her nose and recover | 


from the spin—I hoped! 
Plane Continues Glide 


But the Ercoupe refused to 
stall! Although I held the con- 


trol wheel all the way back, the | 


plane kept flying in what is 
called a “mushing glide,” which 
is a glide with the nose kept 
very high. I tested the controls. 
They were still very much alive, 


and responded quickly to the | 


touch. 

We “mushed” downward, 
while I continued to hold back 
the control wheel. Now and 
then, as she built up sufficient 
air speed, the Ercoupe came 
out of her glide into level flight. 
But because I would not allow 
her nose to drop, this airspeed 
was lost, and the slow, mushing 
descent began again. 

I suddenly realized that we 
could continue this type of flight 
until the tricycle wheels of the 
ship were back on the earth 
again. It was not a normal type 
of flight, but it could not cause 
death. Spinning-in could cause 
already caused 
hundreds. 

Bill stirred in the seat beside 
me. “Are you convinced?” he 
asked. 

“Bill,” I said, “do you know 
what this means? It means that 
even if a pilot loses his head, 
and refuses to let the nose drop 
—he still couldn’t spin in! No 
stall, no spin.” 

“You're telling me!” grinned 
Bill. 

Next week: Tricks of the 
Pilot’s Trade. 
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A “dodo” is an avia- 
tion cadet who has not 
yet soloed. 

Next week: What is 
the “*madhouse” of an 
airport? 
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For the last two months, U. 5. 
pilots flying night missions over 
Germany have been met by 
weird, mysterious balls of fire. 
These fire balls do not attack 
our planes. They seem to appear 
from nowhere, follow the move- 
ments of our fighter and bomb- 
er squadrons, and disappear as 
strangely as they came. 

Pilots call them “foo-fighters.” 
They seem to be _ radio-con- 
trolled from the ground, and 
keep up with planes flying 300 
miles an hour. ; 

“There are three kinds of 
these lights we call ‘foo-fight- 
ers, ” said Lieutenant Donald 
Meiers of Chicago. “One type 
consists of red balls of fire, 
which appear off our wing tips 
and fly along with us. The sec- 
ond type is a vertical row of 
three balls of fire, which fly in 
front of us. The third type is a 
group of about fifteen lights, 
which appear off in the distance 
— like a Christmas tree up in 
the air — and flicker on and off.” 

More recently, another type 
of “foo-fighter” has been spot- 
ted. Groups of silvery balls ap- 
pear during daylight raids on 
Germany and just hang in air. 





REVEILLE 


A BIB AND TUCK STORY 


THE SAD 


(This story is based on an interview with Sergeant 
George Baker, staff cartoonist of “Yank,” the Army 
Weekly.) 


“BETCHA we have to stand up all the way home,” 

Tuck said, as he and Bib boarded the train for 
Middlevale after spending Saturday at the state high 
school press convention in Centerville. 

Bib opened the door of the coach and pointed toward 
the other end of the car. “Betcha we don’t! See?” 

Tuck followed her down the aisle and, sure enough, 
there was a vacant seat. He helped Bib take off her coat. 
“I dunno about you, chum, but I’m beat to the socks. 
I nearly ran my legs off at the convention.” 

“Me, too — oops!” Bib’s hat had fallen to the floor. 

Tuck retrieved it and put it on the rack. When he 
sat down again, he whispered to Bib, “Hey, get a load of 
what's going on in the seat behind.” 

Bib stood up and peered over the back of the seat. An 
Army sergeant was drawing a cartooon of a teen-age 
boy obviously in a great hurry. It reminded her of the 
way Tuck looked when he was late leaving the house 
for school 

Tuck was standing beside Bib now, watching, and 
when the train gave a sudden lurch forward, both of 
them nearly tumbled over the sergeant. 

“Oh, excuse me,” Bib said, blushing with embarrass- 
ment. “I—I couldn't help watching.” 

“Excuse me, I couldn't help overhearing your conver- 
sation,” the sergeant came back. “It made me think of a 
cartoon character I drew for my high school annual. 
His name was Elmer Stude and poor Elmer was always 
in a jam.” 

“It sounds typical!” Tuck laughed. He noticed another 
cartoon character on the page with Elmer. Evidently, 
the sergeant had been busy with his pencil for some 
time. “Gosh, that looks like—” Tuck turned to Bib. 
“What's the name of the book of cartoons Danny sent 
Pop for Christmas? You know, the one about the funny 
little GI who’s always in a jam —” 

“Oh-h, vou mean The Sad Sack by the cartoonist for 
Yank, the weekly Army magazine —Sergeant —” Bib 
stopped short and looked from the drawing to the ser- 
geant. “You — you c-couldn’t be Sergeant George Baker 
— or could you?” 

The sergeant laughed. “I contess.’ 

“Then you are!” Bib exclaimed 
“How super! I mean —” 

“What she means,” Tuck said, “is 
that everybody at our house thinks 
your cartoons are wonderful and 
Danny — that’s our cousin who's a 
buck private in the Army — says that 
The Sad Sack is the GI's favorite 
comic.” 

“I'm curious about the name — Sad 
Sack,” Bib put in. 





SACK... 


THE GI$ FAVORITE FUNNYMAN 


Sergeant Baker explained. “In Army slang, Sad Sack 
means a conscientious guy whose good intentions never 
get him anywhere — except in a jam.” 

Tuck grinned. “Danny says that’s what the Gls like 
about him. He says that in the Army you can’t win! 
You think you’re okay and, all of a sudden, you find 
yourself doing K.P.” He paused. “I guess The Sad Sack 
is so popular because he helps the Gls to laugh at their 
own troubles.” 

“How did you get the idea for The Sack?” Bib queried. 
“Have you had all of his experiences?” 

Sergeant Baker laughed. “Not all of them. But my 
first months in the Army, trying to be a soldier, were 
the inspiration of The Sack. Since I've been on the staff 
of Yank, I've toured army camps in this country and 
been overseas looking for Sack material.” 

“Did you decide to be a cartoonist when you were 
drawing Elmer Stude in high school?” Bib went on. 
“And, by the way, what high school did you attend?” 

“Roosevelt High in Chicago,” Sergeant Baker said. 
“My first ambition in high school, besides playing base- 
ball,” he added with a wink at Tuck, “was to be an 
architect. At Roosevelt I studied free-hand and archi- 
tectural drawing but, by graduation time, I’d decided to 
become a cartoonist. I didn’t have the money to go to 
art school, so I worked at odd jobs —truck-driving 
among them — and studied figure drawing from books I 
could buy.” 

“Didn't you work in the Walt Disney Studios?” Bib 
asked. 

“Yes, | applied for a job with Walt Disney in Holly- 
wood and worked there several years as a cartoon ani- 
mator. That’s what they call the artists who draw the 
action for the cartoon characters.” 

“Did you work on Dumbo?” Bib questioned further. 
“That’s my favorite.” 

“Yes, Dumbo, Fantasia, Pinocchio, Bambi—and, of 
course, Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse,” Sergeant 
Baker replied. “Then came working for Uncle Sam 
and —” 

“The -Sad Sack!” Bib finished the sentence for him. 
“What will you do with The Sack after the war? You'll 
—you'll keep him, won't you?” she asked a little anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, yes,” Sergeant Baker smiled. “He'll get into just 
as many jams in civilian life — probably more.” 

“Jeepers!” exclaimed Tuck, looking out the window 
as the train suddenly came to a stop. “This is Middle- 
vale, Bib. We've gotta get off!” 

“Omigosh!” Bib cried. Tuck slapped her hat on her 
head and tossed her coat to her. “Thanks a lot, Sergeant 
Baker. It’s been a real thrill to meet you.” 

“Me, too,” Tuck added hurriedly, grabbing her hand. 

As the two of them dashed for the door, they made a 
perfect cartoon of Elmer Stude and Sister! 


CARTOONS 


SICK CALL 


BY SGT. GEORGE BAKER 


Reprinted by permission of “‘Yank,”’ the Army Weekly 











A barrage of rockets, fired from 
shore defenses on Mindoro as U: 


On land, on sea, and in air, 
the U. S. is rocking the Axis — 
with rockets. 

These projectiles have be- 
come one of the most destruc- 
tive weapons of World War II. 
They rank almost at the head of 
our armament production. 

On land, Army ground forces 
have used anti-tank rockets (ba- 
zookas) since 1942. At Caen, 
in the Normandy invasion, ba- 
zooka fire destroyed 17 out of 
35 German tanks. 

On the sea, Navy LCIs used 
rockets to prepare the way for 
troop landings on Saipan, 
Guam, Eniwetok, and Kwaja- 
lein. These rockets spread de- 
struction among Japanese ma- 
chine gunners as they waited 
for our troops to hit the beach. 
The rockets explode into shrap- 
nel when they strike. 


Submarines have been using 
rockets for the past two years to 
attack enemy shipping. 


In the air, the AAF has 
equipped P-38s, P-39s, P-40s, 
P-47s, and P-5ls with rocket 
projectiles. These rockets are 
used to destroy rail lines, troop 
convoys, tanks, pillboxes, and 
artillery emplacements. 

The principle of the Ameri- 
can rocket is as simple as that 





of a Fourth of July skyrocket. 


acme 


an LCI, streak toward Japanese 
S. forces invade the Philippines. 


The rocket is fired much like 
a shell or a bullet. The launcher 
(a tube) does the work of a 
gun. The head of the rocket is a 
“warhead.” This carries ex- 
plosives, or incendiary chemi- 
cals: 

A tube extends to the rear of 
the warhead. In this tube is the 
propellant, a material that when 
electrically ignited generates ex- 
panding gas. As the gas ex- 
pands, it exerts pressure. This 
pressure, pushing against the 
rocket’s head, propels it. 

Some rockets have fins that 
help to stabilize their flight. 

Rockets have great fire-power 
and mobility. Their disadvan- 
tage lies in the fact that they 
are inaccurate. According to the 
Army and Navy, they are most 
valuable as a barrage weapon 
— to reduce the firepower of the 
enemy when our troops 
landing or advancing. 

American ordnance experts 
are working to develop artillery- 
type rockets that will be bulls- 
eye accurate. 

Unlike the German _buzz- 
bomb, the U. S. rocket is not a 
revenge weapon. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 11, 1944, p. 
15.) It is used to help destroy 
the German army, not to de- 
stroy the civilian population. 


are 





MODEL BUZZ-BOMBS 


“I wish we could show our 
science class how a V-2 robot 
bomb works,” Tech said. 

“Uh-huh,” Nick agreed. “It'd 
be fun. But isn’t a real buzz- 
bomb too dangerous to uemon- 
strate inside a class-room?” 

“You bet. Besides, it’s impos- 
sible to get one.” 

“That’s right,” said Nick. “I 
guess we won't be able to show 
how a robot bomb works after 
all.” 

“We could invent a pretty 
good facsimile,”* said Tech. “It 
won't make any noise and it 
won't explode.” 

“Will it have flames coming 
out of the tail?” 

“N-no. But we can imitate 
them, too. We can use some red 
paper.” 

“That's swell!” said Nick. 
“Let's get started. How do we 
make it?” 

“We'll use the airplane model 
kit you got for Christmas.” 

“But that was for a B-29,” 
Nick objected, “not for a V-2 
buzz-bomb.” 

“That’s O.K.,” said Tech. 
“You've made so many airplane 
models, you should be able to 
change the plans a bit. We'll 
make a V-2 robot-bomb by us- 
ing the fuselage and tail as- 
sembly of a model plane, and 
stripping it of its wings. For the 
V-1, we'll just use the whole 
plane and construct the jet pro- 
pulsion unit from the plane 
parts.” 





A few days later, the science 
class was delighted to see what 
appeared to be models of the 
V-1 and V-2 robot bombs on 
the teachers desk. Everyone 
wondered if they would fly. 

Tech explained to the class 
how Nick and he had made the 
models. The fuselage of each 
robot bomb model, he pointed 
out, contained a good-sized bal- 
loon. The one in the V-model 
was sausage-shaped. A _ small 
glass medicine-dropper tube 
was fastened to the mouth of 
each balloon. 

Next, Nick inflated the bal- 
loons, held his fingers over the 
tips of the medicine droppers, 
and aimed the buzz-bomb 
models toward the rear of the 
room. Then, he released them 
with a little throw. 

“The compressed air inside 
the balloons,” Tech explained, 
“propelled the robot bombs’ 
forward as the air rushed out 
of the tubes in the bombs’ 
tails. In real buzz-bombs, hot 
gases supply this force.” 

What seemed to please the 
class most was the uncertain 
direction of the robot-bomb 
models. Lacking any control 
mechanism, they flew haphaz- 
ardly, making unexpected twists 
and dives. But they all agreed 
that Tech and Nick had given 
them a clear and dramatic dem- 
onstration of how a robot bomb 
operates. They were eager to do 
it themselves. 
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‘1. When New Hampshire tried to gain con- 
trol over Dartmouth College, Webster argued 
that the state had violated the Constitution, { 
and the Supreme Court ruled in his favor. 








LIBERTY AND 

UNION, NOW AND 

FOREVER, ONE AND 
INSEPARABLE ! £, 








2. In 1830 Webster made his famous reply 
to Senator Robert Y. Hayne, who declared 
that a state could withdraw from the Union. 























3. Webster felt that the 
War with Mexico should 
have been avoided, but his 
son, Major Edward Web- 
ster, died while serving E® 
with the American army. 


esgedsesiasrsszsisses 
eeivasisteeititia? 





Text by Frank Lathem. Drawings by Emby. 


WE'VE BEEN POLITICAL 
RIVALS, MR. WEBSTER, BUT 
WE MUST STAND TOGETHER 
wow! 





DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852) 


Defender of the Union 


ANIEL WEBSTER’S great speeches 

defending the Union of the States 
under the Constitution won him rank 
as America’s most brilliant orator. 

He was born at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College with high honors. 
Webster quickly won a reputation as 
a lawyer and was elected to Congress 
from New Hampshire. 

He gained national attention by 
winning the Dartmouth College case, 
which strengthened the power of the 
Federal Government over the states, 

In 1828 Webster was elected U. S. 
Senator from Massachusetts. He re- 
mained in the Senate until his death, 
except for service as Secretary of State 
in 1841-43, and 1850-52. 

Webster's devotion to the Constitu- 
tion led him to compromise on thé 
slavery question in order to avoid civil 
war. Though widely respected, he 
never attained his ambition to become 
President of the United States. 


{/ YOU CAN DEPEND 
| ON MY SUPPORT, 


a 


Southern efforts to ex- 
tend slavery into territory 
won from Mexico. Clay 
sought a compromise. 





4. In 1849-50 anti-slav-| £79 
ery Northerners opposed J+ /, 





Yay MR. CiAY! 


y../ | 

5. Northerners denounced Web- 
ster for supporting Clay’s Com- 
promise of 1850. Webster insisted 
it was necessary to save the Union. 
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“TOMORROW THE WORLD" 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 
ad ah al A United Artists Picture 


THE EDITORS of Junior Scholastic 
award the Blue Ribbon for the best 
picture of January to United Artists for 
their timely production, Tomorrow the 
World. 

One of the greatest postwar problems 
will be the re-education of 12,000,000 
Nazi-trained German children. These 
children will have to be shown. that 
what the Nazis taught them was wrong. 
They will have to be taught that might 
is not right, and that the German race 
is not superior to all other races. 

Tomorrow the World is the story of 
a 12-year-old Nazi boy, Emil Bruckner, 
who comes to live in an American 
home. The picture is important because 
it demonstrates how hard it will be to 
make responsible world citizens out of 
Nazi-educated children. 

Emil (Skippy Homeier) is an or- 
phan. He comes to the United States 
from Germany to live with hi$ uncle, a 
Middle-Western college professor 
(Fredric March). Emil’s father was 


killed in a German concentration camp. 


His American mother died when he was 
a baby. The German state has brought 
him up, and has done a thorough job 
of turning him into a nasty little Nazi. 

Emil’s American relatives want to 
show him how good life in a free land 
éan be. However, Emil mistakes their 
kindness for weakness. He sets about 
making mischief. He tries to break his 
uncle’s engagement to a Jewish school- 
teacher. He almost murders his cousin. 

Emil’s uncle, enraged, decides to 
turn the boy over to the police. But the 
schoolteacher persuades him not to do 
it. She points out that if two decent, 
intelligent persons like themselves can’t 
reform Emil, there is no hope of re- 
forming other young Nazis. Her pity 
touches Emil’s hard little heart. He 
breaks down— 
proving that he is 
really a_ scared, 
bewildered child 
rather than a 
junior thug. 

The cast is ex- 
cellent. Skippy 
Homeier is so 
good as Emil that 
you will have no 
trouble in believ- 
ing that a little 
Nazi can cause 
as much trouble 
as a big one. 


Editors’ Blue Ribbon for 
January is awarded to 
United Artists for film 
Tomorrow the World. 


Joan Carroll confronts Skippy Homeier, as the 
nasty little Nazi who has tried to murder her. 


PUPILS! YOU CAN WRITE 
COMPOSITION ON THEME 
“TOMORROW THE WORLD” 


Junior Scholastic and United Artist: 
are cooperating on a contest open to 
every boy and girl in junior high school 
and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of elementary schools. 

Here’s what you do: Write a com- 
position, not more than 1,000 words 
long, on the following problem: 


How would you help to re-educate 
a boy or girl of your own age who 
came from Germany to live in Amer- 
ica, so that he or she might become 
an accepted citizen of the world? 


The idea for this contest came from 
the theme of the new film, Tomorrow 
the World, which is reviewed on this 
page. 

Ten prizes are offered in this junior 
division of the contest: First prize — 
$50 War Bond; Second Prize — $25 
War Bond; Third Prize — a Harman Jr. 
Service wristwatch, waterproof with 
illuminated dial (for boys); a “Miss 
Harmanette” wristwatch (for girls); 
Fourth Prize — Harman watches, same 
as third prize; Fifth Prize—$10 in 
War Stamps; Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth, and Tenth Prizes — $1 in War 
Stamps each. Also, certificates of merit 
for boys and girls whose compositions 
win honorable mention. 

Be sure to write your name, age, 
address, name of teacher, name of 
school, on the first page of your com- 
position. Send it before midnight, April 
10, 1945, to Tomorrow the World Con- 
test, United Artists Corporation, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 

Ask your teacher for the suggestions 
on page 3T of her teachers edition, this 
issue. 


Freak Feats 


HAT do you think was the freakiest 
sports feat of 1944? Here are the 
outstanding nominations: 


The boxing referee who forgot to duck 
and was knocked out in the first round. 

The minor league baseball club that 
ran this advertisement: “Although the 
team’s record is not so hot, the stadium 
is the coolest place in town.” 

Leo Cockrell, of Durham ( Okla.) High 
School, who held five opponents score- 
less in a basketball game, playing alone 
af‘er four teammates had fouled out. 

The Hume brothers, Bob and Ross, 
of the University~ of Michigan track 
team, who tied for first in nine straight 
races. 

The black dog that delayed a baseball 
game between Buffalo and Baltimore, 
biting a Buffalo player before running 
out of the park. 

The Cards-Pitts pro football team that 
had three owners, four coaches, two 
general managers, two publicity agents 
and one outstanding player, who quit 
before the last game of the season. 

Nanjo Singh, wrestler, who was dis- 
qualified for wrapping a coat hanger 
around his opponent's neck. 

Elroy “Crazy Legs” Hirsch, of Michi- 
gan, who finished third in the broad 
jump at the Western Conference track 
meet in Champaign, IIl., then hopped 
into a car and drove 170 miles to Bloom- 
ington, Ind., where he pitched a four- 
hit baseball victory over Indiana. 

The University of Illinois football 
team that had 10 touchdown runs 
called back during the season. 

The finals of the national 100-meter 
dash championship in which all six 
starters were disqualified because of 
false starts. 

Three American League teams — the 
Tigers, Yankees and Red Sox — who 
spent $6,000 for printing world series’ 
tickets and then had to toss them away. 

The 140-pound wrestling fan, wear- 
ing glasses and suffering from a nervous 
disorder, who was fined $10 in police 
court for climbing into the ring and 
punching a 379-pound wrestler. 

The University of Tulsa football team 
that scored a total of 67 points in two 
straight games — and lost both. 

The Baltimore Orioles, who won the 
International League pennant on_ the 
last day of the season by a mere .0007 
percentage... 

—HERMAN MasiNn 











Patrick Henry, ’44 


He doesn’t wear 


satin knee britches 

and pumps with 

big, shiny silver 

buckles. There’s 

no powdered peri- 
wig on his head as was common in 
colonial days. 

Patrick Henry of 1944, and there 
are millions of him today, is.out there 
on the field of sports. His periwig is 
likely to be a football helmet, a base- 
ball cap or a thick thatch of unruly 
hair. And his love of liberty may be 
expressed in sharp drives, in back- 
hands or in base hits. 

Perhaps you haven’t thought of it 
this way, but in our American com- 


petitive sports you have the finest ex- 
hibition of Democracy in Action since 
the days of the immortal patriot, 
Patrick Henry. 

As these free-born youth of America 
meet in our vigorous combative sports 
they develop the initiative, courage 
and self-confidence of free men. They 
experience the privilege of unshackled 
ambition—of going as far as their 
strength, speed and skill can take 
them—without fear or favor. They 
learn the true meaning of independ- 
ence, with due regard for the rights of 
others. 

This is Democracy at work—the 
true American way—enjoyed in the 
U. S. A. as in no other land in the 


world today. And you may be mighty 
certain of this: these American youth 
of ours—who live and breathe Democ- 
racy on our fields of competitive sports 
—will never willingly yield this free- 
dom of action—this freedom to fight 
for any goal to which they aspire. 

As mature men—our -future leaders 
in business, industry, science and gov- 
ernment, they will form a mighty 
barrier, millions strong, against which 
any form of radicalism—any form of 
regimentation which seeks to under- 
mine the American Way of Democracy 
—wil! beat in vain. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co . 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
eas . 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ Questions are based on issues of Nov. 27-Jan. 22, 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


The following statements are based on the issues of Junior 


Scholastic from Nov. 27th to Jan. 15th. Underline the correct 


endings. Score 5 points each. Total, 100. 


1. President Roosevelt was reelected in 1944, carrying 
(a) 46 states; (b) 36 states; (c) 6 states. 

2. General Joseph Stilwell was recalled from his com- 
mand in (a) Burma; (b) Belgium; (c) Italy. 

3. Chiang Kai-shek freed the Chinese people from (a) an 
insect invasion; (b) China Clippers; (c) cruel war lords. 

4. The Chinese word for democracy means (a) Together- 
Peace, (b) Kuomintang; (c) Huang-Together. 

5. One of the greatest honors a scientist can win is (a) 
an oak leaf cluster; (b) the Nobel Prize; (c) a set of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

6. The Folding Firefly is (a) an insect pest; (b) a ba- 
zooka; (c) a British fighter plane. 

7. The Ledo Road is (a) the Road to Mandalay; (b) road 
built to connect with the Burma Road; (c) Chinese railroad. 

8. China receives supplies from the U. S. through (a) 
Lend-Lease agreements; (b) extra-territorial rights; (c) the 
GOP. 

9. If German war criminals find refuge in neutral coun- 
tries, they will be taking advantage of the right of (a) peti- 
tion; (b) assembly; (c) asylum. 

10. The government of India is controlled by (a) Great 
Britain; (b) Damaskinos; (c) the EAM. 

ll. The kind of life an Indian leads depends upon his 
(a) choice; (b) caste; (c) skills. 

12. The man the Indians call Mahatma is (a) Nehru; 
(b) Gandhi; (c) Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 

13. The German counter-offensive in Belgium was led 
by (a) Rommel; (b) Kaiser Wilhelm; (c) Von Rundstedt. 

14. The new U. S. Undersecretary of State is (a) Joseph 
C. Grew; (b) Cordell Hull; (c) Van Johnson. 

15. The Greek partisans who are fighting the British are 
called (a) DDT; (b) ELAS; (c) Sigma Chi. 

16. To increase war production, all athletes will be (a) 
re-examined if they have been classified as 4-F; (b) put 
into the Navy; (c) made part of the State Troopers. 

17. The recapture of the Burma Road will give us an 
overland supply route to (a) Greece; (b) Iraq; (c) China. 

18. The Irrawaddy is (a) a high Burmese official; (b) 
a Yank brigade in Burma; (c) a river in Burma. 

19. A young commando chief in Burma is (a) Frank 
Merriwell; (b) Frank Merrill; (c) Terry and the Pirates. 

20. Silicone rubber is useful in the war effort because it 
is very (a) plastic; (b) elastic; (c) fantastic. 


QUESTIONS ON THIS ISSUE 


Score 5 points each. Total, 100. 


1. “We must not let differences divide us,” was said by 
President Roosevelt speaking to (a) the House of Commons; 
(b) ELAS troops; (c) the 79th Congress. 


if both the review and current questions are used for VQ, cut score for each question in half to make total 100. 


2. The Big Three have not completely agreed on the 
question of (a) the Fourth Term; (b) the: government of 
liberated territories; (c) the use of the Ercoupe. 

3. The Polish government recognized by Russia is the 
government at (a) Lublin; (b) London; (c) Lwow. 

4. Britain is intervening in Greece to (a) punish King 
George; (b) protect her “lifelines”; (c) attack Japan. 

5. The principal product of Iran is (a) gold; (b) tin; 
(ec) oil. 

6. Iran refused to grant oil concessions to (a) the U. S.; 
(b) Great Britain; (c) Russia. 

7. The Trans-Iranian Railroad is a supply route to (a) 
Russia; (b) China; (c) India, _ 

8. Two important cities in Iraq are (a) Basra and Bagh- 
dad; (c) Abadan and Oran; (c) Rangoon and Delhi. 

9. The fellahin are (a) a society of “Jolly Good Fellows”; 
(b) poor Iranian peasants; (c) race horses. , 

10. A serdab is (a) a legend in Arabian Nights; (b) a 
sheik; (c) a cellar used as refuge from the heat in Iraq. 

11. Before World War I, Iraq was ruled by (a) Turkey; 
(b) India; (c) Iran. 

12. The waterway into Iran and Iraq is (a) the Bos- 
phorus; (b) the Persian Gulf; (c) the Suez Canal. 

13. An Ercoupe cannot (a) stall; (b) bank; (c) glide. 

14. Foo-fighters are (a) flyers who poo-poo the Luft- 
waffe; (b) mysterious fire balls that follow our planes; (c) 
runners who miss their targets. 

15. The Sad Sack is (a) a lumpy mattress; (b) a Navy 
hammock; (c) a GI comic strip character. 

16. Creator of The Sad Sack is (a) Sgt. George Baker; 
(b) Vinegar Joe; (c) Faisal I. 

17. Rockets can be launched from (a). planes, ships and 
land installations; (b) ships only; (c) land only. 

18. A warhead is (a) a war on a beachhead; (b) the part 
of the rocket that carries the explosives; (c) a sorehead. 

19. The flight of a rocket is stabilized by (a) ocean 
waves; (b) fins; (c) arrows. 

20. Rockets lack (a) firepower; (b) accuracy; (c) speed. 





. IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 

facsimile (fak-SIM-ih-lee), p. 10. From the Latin 
fac (make) and simile (like). An exact copy; a dupli- 
cate. 

legend (LEJ-end), p. 6.-A story that has come down 
from the past. Legends are fiction stories that are based 
on facts. Before the days of books and printing presses, 
these stories were passed on from one generation to 
another by word of mouth. The stories of King Arthur, 
for example, are legends. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Charles DeGaulle (duh GOHL. The French pro- 
nunciation of Charles is Shahrl), p. 2. 
Lublin (LYU-blin), p. 2. 
Basra (BAZ-ra), p. 6. 
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. National Liberation Front in Greece. 

. Capital of France. 

. Landing Craft, Infantry. 

. Second person present, verb to be, 

. Stout cord. 

. To look. 

. Make angry. 

. North America (abbrev.) 

. Doctor of Medicine. 

. Unclouded. 

. Automobile. 

. Genuine. 

. Congress of Industria: Organizations. 
2. Type of wood. 

. Island group south of the Philippines. 

. Likewise not. 


. Armed force of the National Libera- 
tion Front in Greece. 

. Alternating current. 

. Mud. 

. Premier of Greece opposed by the 
EAM. 

5. Center area of an amphitheater. 

. Second note of the scale. 

. Industrial region in Germany. 

. Wicked. 

. Volcano in Sicily. 

. Girl’s name. 

. An encampment. 

. Scottish family groups. 

. Another German industrial 

. Chlorine (abbrev.) 

. Therefore. 


region. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Iran; 5-on; 6-Burma; 9-ma; 10- 
ogle; 12-am; 14-did; 16§-bi; 17-nomad; 19-par; 
20-Sun; 2l-cane; 22-red; 23-Bali; 24-Al; 25- 
web; 26-as; 28-flee; 30-of; 3l-event; 33-GI; 34- 
Oslo. 

DOWN: l1-in; 2-Abadan; 3-nu; 4AMG; 5- 
Oran; 7-rod; 8-Albania; 11-Eire; 13-Moselle; 15- 
I'd; 18-mud; 19-pal; 21-Cabots; 22-RAF; 23-be; 
25-wee; 27-ski; 29-eve; 32-no; 33-go. 


Slap-Happy 

Jane: “How does that crystal-gazer 
strike you?” 

Jill: “I don’t know. But I'd like to 
strike him. I’ve always wanted to strike 
a happy medium.” 

Paul Ferdinand, Milton (Mass.) Jr. B. 8. 


Leatherneck 


Barber: 
fore?” 

Marine: “Nope. I got this scar at 
Pearl Harbor.” 


Beverly Woodrow, Scottsbluff (Neb.) School 


“Haven't I shaved you be- 


Money Talks 


Gypsy: “I tell your fortune, mister.” 
Bill: “How much?” 

Gypsy: “Twenty-five cents.” 

Bill: “Right! How'd ya guess?” 


Charles Sherman, Kinsley (Kan.) Jr. 8. 8 


Time Won’t Tell 


Irishman: “From what country do 
you come?” 
Englishman: “From 
country in the world.” 
Irishman: “Poor fellow, you've lost 
your brogue.” 
Paul Ferdinand, Milton (Mass.) Jr. A. 8. 


the greatest 


Rubber-Check 


She: “Goodness, George! This isn’t 

our baby. It’s the wrong carriage.” 
He: “Sh-h. This one has rubber tires.’ 
Dortha Carson, Roskruge Jr. H. 8., Tucson. Ariz 


Not Even Tarnished 


He: “You haven't any brains!” 


Lee: *“No brains? Why, I've 
brains that haven’t even been used!” 


Elvira Swenson, Afton (Wyo.) Grade Schoo! 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Seal 
JSA button for this week go to Law- 
rence Crowson, Sheffield (Ala.) Jr. 
H. S. 


On a rather dull day two little sar- 
dines were swimming aimlessly around 
San Diego Bay. One of the sardines sug- 
gested in a bored tone that they swim up 
to San Francisco for the week-end. 

“Oh, no!” objected his companion. 
“It’s much too far to swim all the way 
to San Francisco.” 

“We could make the trip on the 
train,” ventured the first sardine. 

“What!” said the second. “And be 
jammed in like a couple of soldiers!” 


got 





Roney de Sarro in Collier's 
“It’s getting harder and harder to put Junior to 
bed. All fall he was a B-29, and now he’s 
jet-propelled!” 


Freedom trom Speech 


The accused had been found guilty. 

“Have you anything to say?” asked 
the judge. 

“Assuredly, your honor,” said the 
prisoner. “I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating without reserve” or 
circumlocution, that, in my opinion, 
the penalty imposed upon me by your 
august self should be in keeping with 
my station in life and commensurate 
with .. .” 

“Wait a minute. I gather you like 
long sentences,” said the judge. “Ten 
years. 


jacob De Boer, Englewood Christian School, Chicago, Ili 


Soft-Soaping Her 


Mr. Eskimo: “Darling, I came 
through a hundred miles of ice and 
snow with my dog team to tell you I 
love you.” 

Miss Eskimo: “That’s a lot of mush.’ 


Sharon Gaver, Broadway School. Hagerstown, Md 


Signs of the Times 


For centuries the position of Arab 
women in North Africa was lowly. 
When traveling the man always rode 
the family donkey while the woman, 
carrying the household goods, walked 
behind. But with the coming of war, 
many customs changed. The man stil] 
rode the donkey, but the woman was 
emancipated. She walked in front - 
just in case there were land mines! 


Lois Smart. Milton (Mass.) Schoo: 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest pricer ever offered. We pay 

highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES ‘Box 235-N, 
. e - AL = 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. _ _—— 


\ quality. Reasonable prices from 55¢ up. Write 
= today. Dept. A, Metal Aris Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





7 Earn your graduation ex- 

SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free vay fe free sample kit. Write 
today ntcraft, 1423 &. Kim &t., 
Scranton &, Pa. 
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W | Gi ue i icious killer. On 
De a TYPHUS is a vicious er. ce, 
OE about half its victims died. Ty- 
phus thrives on the filth of war. 
In the desolation of the first World 


TA Fal i d G War, 10 million people in the area 
between Egypt and Poland came 
TYPHUS 


down with typhus. 5 million died. 


But a discovery of American 
medical research in 1938 has given 
our armed forces in this war a pro- 
tection against typhus—a vaccine 
that immunizes so well, the defeat 
of typhus seems assured. The rec- 
ord of this vaccine amazes even 
the medical scientists. 

In the China-Burma-India area, 


typhus-ridden for centuries, our 
Army has had only a single case 
of typhus. In Egypt, where as 
many as 500 cases a week have 
been reported among the natives 
in Cairo alone, our forces have 
had only two cases. Neither our 
Army or Navy has yet reported a 
single death from typhus. 

The building you see in the 
upper corner of this page is the 
Squibb Typhus Laboratory, de- 
voted exclusively to the growing 
of deadly typhus germs in order 
to make this new typhus vaccine. 
How this is done is told below. 


To get germs by the billion, skillful hands of the laboratory 
technician puncture an egg with a hollow needle, injecting 
live typhus Rickettsia. These germs multiply in astronomi- 
cal figures—then are killed and processed to become the 
new, life-saving typhus vaccine. At the Squibb Biological 
Laboratories, thousands of eggs are used every day to help 
supply our Army and Navy with protection against typhus. 





No fear of death from typhus need exist if proper immunization is carried QI I B B 

out with the new vaccine discovered by American medical research. Other 

weapons also are being used to fight this dread disease. The louse, carrier of 

typhus, is exterminated by potent insecticides—among them, methyl Lett fr 
bromide, a highly efficient delousing agent for clothing, that is supplied to VUM OE Eh Ott CH 

our troops by the Squibb Laboratories. All this is part of the campaign to 

tame typhus. From the lessons of this war, Squibb will continue to help 
America’s physicians build a healthier peacetime world. 








Junior 


50 Review Questions 
Covering Last 6 Issues 


These 50 questions cover the six issues from the Nov. 
27th to the Jan. 22 (current) issue. You may use the ques- 
tions as part of the VQ or as a separate class exercise, either 
written or oral. If used as part of the Victory Quiz, halve 
the VQ score. Each of the questions are scored one point. 
Total, 50. The answers, and the dates of each issue are 
given in parentheses. 


20 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 
1. Who was Sun Yat-sen? (Founder of China’s Republic; 
N/27.) 
2. Name two of the great rivers in China. (Yellow: Yang- 
tze; N/27.) 

3. What is meant by the “Three People’s Principles”? 
(Principles on which China’s Republic was built: govern- 
ment by the people; sufficient livelihood for all; loyalty to 
the nation; N/27.) 

1. Who is the No. 1 man in China? (Chiang Kai-shek; 
D/4.) 

5. How do most supplies reach China? (Flown from In- 
dia by the ATC; D/4. 

6. What is China’s political party? (Kuomintang; D/4.) 

7. Name two leaders in India. (Gandhi; Nehru; Azad; 
D/11.) 

8. What goal are Indian nationalists working toward in 
India? (Independence from Britain; D/11.) 


9. What kind of status’ did Britain offer India after 


the war? (Dominion status; D/11.) 

10. What is meant by the doctrine of non-violence? (Non- 
cooperation with one’s enemies; D/11.) 

11. Identify EAM; ELAS. (Greek National Liberation 
Front; Popular Liberation Army; J/8.) 

12. Who is George Papandreou? Damaskinos? (Former 
Greek Premier; Regent of Greece; J/8.) 

13. Why is Great Britain interested in the government in 
Greece? (To protect the Empire’s lifelines in the Mediter- 
ranean; J/8.) 

14. At what Conference did Prime Minister Churchill get 
the right to intervene in Greece? (Teheran; J/8.) 

15. What nation controls the Burma Road and what na- 
tion suffers most without the Burma Road? (Japan; China; 
J/15.) 

16. Who controlled Burma before Japan? (Britain; J/15.) 

17. What city on the Burma Road is a major Allied ob- 
jective? (Lashio; J/15.) 
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CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 


Building a Better World 

Theme Article 1: Iran 

Theme Article 2: Iraq 

Air Week: No Stall, No Fall 

Bib and Tuck: The Sad Sack 

Science and Invention: American Rockets 

Builders of America: Daniel Webster ee 
Movies: “Tomorrow the World” and Contest.... 12 
Sports ots SO 
Victory Quiz: Review ... 14 
News Word Puzzle Some Fun 15 
No issue next week because of the break in the school 


year. 


COMING NEXT ISSUE — FEBRUARY 5 


Theme Article: Poland. 
Play: “Young Abe Lincoln,” by Betty Smith. 
Science and Invention: Lethal Lamp. 











18. What is the old name of Iran? (Persia; J/22.) 
19. How does Iran help the United Nations? (Supplies 
oil; serves as a supply line to Russia; J/22.) 


20. What nation was once called Mesopotamia? (Iraq; 
J/22.) 


10 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS ROUNDUP 


1. Who was the U. S. general recalled from China? 
(General Joseph Stilwell; N/27.) 

2. Who is Major General Wedemeyer? (Chief of Staff 
to Chiang, replacing General Stilwell; N/27.) 
3. Who is France’s leader? (General Charles De Gaulle; 
N/27.) 

4. Who is James C., Petrillo? (President of the American 
Federation of Musicians; D/4.) 

5. List two Japanese-held seaports in China. (Hainan; 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow, Wenchow; D/4.) 

6. What is the right that gives a nation power to allow 
fugitives to live within its borders? (Right of asylum; D/11.) 

7. Who is the U. S. Secretary of State? (Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr.; J/8.) 

8. Who is Premier Bonomi? (Head of Italy’s Cabinet; 
J/15.) 

9. What kind of work will the nation’s 4-Fs be expected 
to do this year? (War work in munitions plants; J/15.) 

10. How many sessions of Congress have there been in 
the United States’ history? (79; J/22.) 


Classroom and Magazine Working ‘Together 
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5 QUESTIONS ON SCIENCE— INVENTION 


1. What does Vitamin K do? 
and stops bleeding; N/27.) 

2. How does our climate help safeguard us from tropical 
diseases? (It is hard on tropical insects; D/4.) 

3. How do dehydrated foods help our war effort? 
. J/8.) 

4. What is the name of the synthetic rubber that is called 
“bouncing putty’? (Silicone rubber; J/15.) 

5. What is the disadvantage of rockets? 
}/22.) 


(Causes blood to coagulate 


(Saves 
shipping space 


(Inaccuracy; 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. What nation builds the Firefly and what type of a 
plane is it? (Great Britain; fighter; D/4.) 

2. Why is this plane suitable for use on aircraft carriers? 
Folding wings require less space; D/4.) 

3. For what purpose are the Army and Navy interested 

in the Thunderbolt Amphibian? (Sea-rescue work; D/11.) 

1. What nation alone uses the Norden 

S.; J/8.) 


5. How many controls has the Ercoupe? (Two; J/15.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON THE POSTWAR WORLD 


1. What is meant by “sovereignty of the air’? (Nations 
have control of the air over their own territory; D/4.) 
Who owns the world’s largest merchant feet? (U. S.; 


bombsight? 


2 
1/38.) 

3. Why did the U. S. lag behind other nations as a ship- 
ping power? (Self-sufficient, the 
great fleet: higher 
profitable; ]/8.) 

4. Which one of the liberated nations in Europe has not 
had serious internal trouble? (Holland; J/22.) 

5. Which Polish government has 

The Lublin government; J/22.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON VOCABULARY 


(An isola- 


had no need for a 


shipping costs made a large fleet un- 


Russia recognized? 


1. What is the opposite ot an interventionist? 
tionist: N/27.) 


2. What is meant by the word extradite? (To deliver a 


fugitive from one country to another for justice; D/11.) 
3. What does the word intervene mean? 
tween; ]/5.) 


(To come be- 


1. What is a regency? (Government ruled by one man or 
by a group of men in the absence of the monarch; J/8.) 
5. What is the monsoonr (The rainy season in south 


Asia; J/15.) 


Discussion Topics for This Issue 


THEME ARTICLE — IRAN AND IRAQ — 
pp. 4, 5, 6 


rhe dispute between Russia and Iran is another instance 
of the way in which oil can influence the course of history. 
Ever since petroleum became all but indispensable to our 


nachine civilization, nations have sought control over the 


areas of the world. Chief “hot spots” have 
Russian oi] fields of Baku and the Caspian 
region, an area toward which the German offensive in the 
East was aimed; (b) the oil fields of Iran and Iraq; (c) 
the oil fields of Romania, which Germany gained in 1940 


oil producing 
been (a) the 
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and lost in 1944; (d) the oil fields of the Dutch East Indies, 
long sought after and seized by the Japanese in 1941; (e) 
oil fields in Mexico, which have been a source of interna- 
tional friction culminating in Mexico's expropriation of 
British and American interests in 1938, 

One of the major postwar problems is the distribution 
of raw materials —a distribution that will guarantee a 
higher standard of living to the peoples of the world. 

In Iran and Iraq we see another instance of foreign con- 
trol over a nation’s natural resources. Will these nations some 
day expropriate, as Mexico has done, the foreign companies 
that own and operate the oil properties? This is a tremen- 
dously complicated question, involving such factors as se- 
curity of powerful nations, treaty rights, and the problem 
of obtaining a market for the oil without the cooperation of 
the offended powers. 

Does the solution lie in international agreement, “in a 
democratic world” as President Roosevelt envisioned in his 
message to the new Congress, Jan. 6, 1945? 

Should the world resources be under the control of a 
specially set-up group to control the output, sales, and own- 
ership of resources? Should the world’s resources be open 
to free competition? 

Have pupils point out the ways in which oil, 
in the machine age, 


as a factor 
can also influence the course of history. 

Your class should understand that oil deposits can be 
exhausted. How long the oil supply will last depends (a) 
on the rate of use, and (b) on the amounts of oil still to be 
discovered in the earth. 

Wartime drains have led to experiments in the produc- 
tion of synthetic oil. Fuel has been made from grains and 
coal and shale have yielded oil. But these processes sup- 
ply only a small proportion of our oil. Also, there has been 
no time to put these new production methods into large- 
scale production. 


Class Activities 


These exercises should dramatize to your class the fact 
that oil is essential to practically every phase of daily living. 

Write a short essay pointing out evidences of petroleum 
use in the school building. Oil may be used as the heating 
fuel. It is used in the machinery that produced and trans- 
ported books, desks, clothes, paper, etc. Its by-products are 
in the paints and lacquers of the school-room, in ink, soap, 
crayon, electric light carbons, electrical insulation, kerosene 
lamps, ete. 

List the uses of oil in industry. 

List the uses of oil in war. 

What other natural products do you consider to be as 
essential as oil? How do these rate: iron, cotton, rubber, 
wood, milk? Number in order of importance and prepare 
reasons to defend your arrangement. 

Debate the statement made by Rudyard kipling: “ 
portation is civilization.” 

On a world map, locate the oil producing nations in order 
of their oil yield. This is the way they rank: (1) The | 
(2) Russia; (3) Venezuela; (4) Iran; (5) Dutch East In- 
dies: (6) Mexico; (7) Romania (8) Colombia; (9) Argen- 
tina; (10) Trinidad; (11) Iraq; (12) Peru; (13) Canada; 
(14) Burma; (15) Egypt; (16) Sarawak; (17) Bahrein 
Islands; (18) Arabia; (19) Germany; (20) Sakhalin; (21) 
Poland; (22) Japan; (23) Hungary; (24) India. 


lrans- 


Discussion Questions 
Should al] nations be entitled to oil, whether or not 
they have oil wells within their territory? How should the 
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world’s oil supply be controlled in order to prevent rivalry 
imong nations? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the former name of Iran? 


2. Why does Iran sell oil rights to other nations? 
3. 


What three nations are competitors of oil rights in Iran? 
4. How does Iran rank with the rest of the world as an 
il-producing nation? 
5. Describe Iran’s economic status. 
6. What important event took place in Teheran last year? 
7. How does Iran help us in the war? 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD — pp. 2, 3 


This article should be used as a general introduction to 
next semester's Theme Articles on the liberated countries — 
Poland, Italy, France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, the Baltic States, 
the Netherlands, etc. 

The two quotations from the President's speech can be 
used to set off discussion: How can people work together 
to maintain peace? What can each citizen do to prevent wat 
ind keep the peace? 

How does willingness “to help one another” contribute 
to a lasting peace? 

How does willingness “to respect and tolerate and try to 
understand one another's opinions and feelings’ help to 
maintain peace? 

The language of the President's second quotation of the 
article and some of the ideas may be difficult for junior 
high school pupils. We suggest that the class study the fol- 
lowing words in context, and discuss them: power politics, 
lifelines, self-government, sovereign rights, inevitable, re- 
factor, oblige 


sponsibility justify 


framework of the gen- 
ral good. 

Closely related to the problem of government in liber 
ited lands is the critical shortage of food, clothing, and 
medicines. Without relief from privation and disease, the 
people of the liberated nations cannot be alert, active citi 
ens and cannot take an active role in the reconstruction of 
their countries. The shortages are due, primarily, to lack of 
shipping space (See “Science and Invention” Junior Scho- 
lastic, January 8, p. 12)) since the bulk of all materials 
ent overseas is for the armed forces. 

Special reports might be made on the work of the civil 
dministration in the liberated nations, as represented by 


AMG. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the causes of the present conflicts in the lib 
rated countries? 

2. How might setbacks on the political front affect the 

ilitary front? Give examples. 

3. Do you think the U. S. policy —tu settle all political 
problems after the war is correct? Or do you believe these 
problems should be settled now? 


Fact Questions 


1. What document gives the people of liberated lands the 
right to choose their own form of government? 

2. Give three reasons why it is difficult for the peoples of 
'iberated lands to vote. 


3. Who is the new Regent of Greece? 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 10 


Ask pupils to suggest uses for the rocket in peace time. 
For example, one use is the “rocket assist,” described in 


Junior Scholastic, October 9, 1944, p. 12. 
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Discussion Questions 
1. Do you believe the Germans are right in using the 
rocket as a revenge weapon as well as a military weapon? 
2. Should the use of rockets be barred by internationai 
treaty? 
3. What do you think are the best military uses lor the 
rocket? 
Fact Questions 


1. Name three major battles in which rockets were used. 

2. Which branches of the armed forces can make the best 
use of rockets? 

3. What do the fins on the rocket do? 


“TOMORROW the WORLD” — p. 12 

Ernie Pyle, Fredric March, Lester Cowan, the film's pro- 
ducer, and the editors of Scholastic Magazines will be the 
judges of the “Tomorrow the World” contest. Winners will 
be announced in one of the May issues of Junior Scholastic. 

Make the following points the basis of a class discussion 
in order to help pupils prepare their essays: 

Pupils should remember that Emil has never practiced 
freedom of speech. He has never read news or books that 
were uncensored .The only religion he knows is a fanatical 
beliet in the State. He has never experienced a free election, 
much less government by the people. He has been taught 
to believe that people of races and creeds other than his 
own are inferior. How can he be re-educated? 


THEME ARTICLE REFERENCES 


A table of Junior Scholastic Theme Articles from Septem- 
ber 11, 1944 to January 22, 1945 is printed here tor your 
convenience. 
Back to Bataan 
The Philippines 
Australia 
The Marianas 
Palau 
New Guinea 


Sept. 11, pp. 6, 
Sept. 15, pp. 6, 
Sept. 25, pp. 4, ! 
Oct. 2, pp. 4, 
Oct. 9, pp. 4, 
Oct. 16, pp. 4, 
The Moluccas Oct. 23, pp. 4, : 
The Land and People Nov. 6. pp. 9, 6, rf 
Japan, the Enemy Nov. 13, pp. 4, 
China Jhtansheshaceumpansdedeniieobensce ame ae 
China at War auivaaans ieee 
India soa sal so Dec 


Greece 


wuvwgns 


Japan 


pp. 6, 7, 
Dec. 4, pp. 4, 

11, pp. 6, 7, 
Jan. 8. pp. 6, 
Jan. 15, pp. 4, 5 
Iran and Iraq tae on .....Jan. 22, pp. 4 
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The order of our theme article V-E Day series for 
next semester will vary somewhat from that announced 
in the Junior Scholastic prospectus sent you recently. 
In the Feb. 5 issue the theme article will deal with 
Poland because of the exceptional newsworthiness of 
the Polish problem. Feb. 12: Belgium; Feb. 19: The 


Netherlands: Feb. 26: France. 











Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 
Review Questions: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-b; 8-a; 9- 
12-b: 13-c; 14-a; 15-b; 16-a; 17-c; 18-c; 19-b; 20-b 
Question on This Issue: l-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c; 6-c; T-a; 8 
ll-a; 12-b; 13-a; 14-b; 15-c; 16-a; 17-a; 18-b; 19-b; 20-b 


Solution to Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-EAM; 4-Paris; 8-LCI; 9-are; 10-rope; 1l-see; 13-anger; 15- 
N.A.: 16-M.D.; 17-clear; 18-car; 20-real; 21-C1IO; 22-ash; 24-Palau: 25-nor 
DOWN: 1-ELAS; 2-A. C.; 3-mire; 4-Papandreou; 5-arena; 6-1 


7-Saar; 
12-evil; 14-Etma; 16-Maria; 17-camp; 18-clan; 19-Ruhr; 21l-cl; 23-so, 
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Neither rain nor snow nor sleet nor gloom of 
night keep these faithful couriers from delivering 


your messages from armed forces overseas—or the 
mail order catalog—or your second semester order 


for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES! 


He’s the man who can insure your second 
semester order being filled by delivering your ad- 
vance order card promptly. 


res 


SCHOLASTIC Orders Are Mounting Fast —Is Yours In? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will not be able to 
accept further orders. Last term 624 orders for 
14,680 copies were returned after the paper 
quota was filled! 


Second semester orders are keeping the post- 
man busy! When the total number of class- 
room orders for the February semester reaches 
the limits of our W.P.B. paper rationing quota, 


Don’t delay— mail your card or coupon today! 
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How Ordering 
Now Helps You 


You are assured of a supply of 
copies for a tentative or definite 
classroom order. 


- 4 


If uncertain of number of stu- 
dents, you may revise your order 
within three weeks after start 


of the term. 
3. 


If certains of classes, placing 
your definite order now will in- 
sure your receiving each issue. 
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